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EVERY  history — even  such  an  outline  of  the  history 
of  a  publishing  house  as  this  slim  volume  holds — 
must  first  record  the  origin  of  its  subject*  Rarely,  how- 
ever, can  one  day  and  one  happening  be  set  down  as 
denoting  the  actual  birth  of  an  undertaking;  for  most 
undertakings  have  grown  out  of  earlier  efforts  ♦  Land- 
marks there  are,  but  time  and  events  merge  in  a  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect*  And  this  is  true  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Dent,  which  grew  out  of  a  bookbinder's  love  of 
literature  and  beautiful  books* 

If  a  beginning  as  publisher  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
late  Joseph  Malaby  Dent,  the  founder  of  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Sons  Ltd*,  then  the  publication  in  1888  of  an  edition 
of  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  and  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  over 
the  imprint  of  J*  M*  Dent  &  Co*,  will  best  serve  to 
indicate  his  breaking  beyond  the  limits  of  bookbinding 
pure  and  simple,  for  these  two  volumes  were  planned 
throughout  by  him,  and  were  printed  for  him  at  the 
Chiswick  Press*  They  represent  his  first  ambitious  pub- 
lishing; but  earlier  than  that  he  had  had  printed  two  or 
three  little  birthday  books,  compiled  by  himself  from  the 
works  of  Wordsworth  and  other  favourite  poets,  and 
published  in  his  leather  bindings*  Earlier  still  he  had 
left  the  routine  of  the  trade  and  bought 
sheets  of  classical  books  for  binding  in 
attractive  covers  on  his  own  initiative, 
instead  of  merely  binding  books  for 
publishers  or  booksellers. 

The  Lamb  volumes,  however*  were  a 
real  start  in  publishing,  the  dream  of 
their  begetter's  youth.  They  were  edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Mr.  Augustine      Dent  sign 
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Birrell,  then  a  hard-working  barrister  whose 
Obiter  Dicta  had  just  been  issued  to  a 
limited  but  appreciative  public;  and  they 
had  etchings  by  Herbert  Railton,  later  a 
prominent  illustrator  in  Dent  books  and 
the  designer  of  the  delicate  sundial  device 
which  appears  on  so  many  of  their  title- 
pages. 

Herbert Railton's  The  venture  was  a  complete  success* 
un  1a  evice  Bernarcj  Quarj[tch,  the  great  antiquarian 
bookseller,  remarked  when  he  saw  the  books  that  they 
were  the  best  pieces  of  book-making  he  had  seen  for  years, 
and  that  if  these  were  the  first  production  of  the  house 
of  Dent,  the  public  would  soon  want  to  hear  more  of  it* 
The  edition  of  the  Lamb  books  consisted  of  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  each  volume,  including  the 
large-paper  issues;  and  if  only  in  testimony  to  Quaritch's 
judgment,  we  cannot  refrain  from  setting  beside  those 
first  figures  the  present  total  sale  of  over  twenty  million 
Everyman 's  Library  volumes  alone.  Between  those  land- 
marks a  long  and  happy  pilgrimage  has  been  made 
through  the  highways  and  byways  of  literature,  often 
uphill,  but  always  full  of  adventure  and  the  fellowship 
of  books — sufficiently  interesting,  we  hope,  to  make 
welcome  this  brief  record  of  an  enterprise  which  has 
grown  from  a  bookbinder's  workshop  in  Hoxton,  North 
London,  rented  at  three  shillings  a  week,  to  a  model 
printing  and  binding  factory  in  England's  first  Garden 
City,  to  Aldine  House,  London,  and  to  the  new  establish- 
ment at  Toronto,  Canada,  bearing  the  same  name* 

When  Mr*  Dent  commenced  publishing  in  earnest 
(1888),  he  had  been  bookbinding  for  many  years  at 


City  premises,  69  Great  Eastern  Street,  London,  whither 
he  had  finally  removed  after  one  or  two  changes — each 
better  than  the  preceding — had  already  been  made  from 
the  workshop  of  the  Hoxton  period,  which  lasted  a  year* 
Happily  there  was  accommodation  for  the  new  publish- 
ing venture  within  the  Great  Eastern  Street  building 
itself,  and  scope  for  development  as  its  activities  increased. 
Increase  they  certainly  did*  About  the  same  time  as 
the  Lamb  volumes  were  published,  two  volumes  of 
Goldsmith's  Essays,  Poems  and  Plays  appeared  in  the 
same  style  and  were  received  with  equal  approbation* 
These  were  edited  by  Austin  Dobson,  the  illustrator 


finally,  the  Temple  Press,  Letchworth,  to  mention  a  few 
which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Close  upon  Lamb  and  Goldsmith  came  Johnson's 
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again  being  Herbert  Railton* 
Lamb  and  Goldsmith  had 
both  lived  in  the  Temple, 
Goldsmith's  name  being  in- 
separable from  that  historic 
spot;  it  was  this  circum- 
stance which  led  to  the 
choice  of  the  name  "The 
Temple  Library"  for  the 
series*  It  is  interesting  thus 
to  note  the  source  of  the 
Temple  mark,  afterwards 
used  for  so  many  of  Dents' 
enterprises  —  the  Temple 
Classics,  the  Temple  Shake- 
speare, the  Temple  Bible, 
the  Temple  Primers,  and, 


Essays,  and  Landor's  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  and  a  little 
later  the  works  of  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  edited  by 
Edmund  Gosse.  They  were  all  in  limited  editions  on 
hand-made  paper,  and  their  fame  soon  reached  America, 
whence  came  requests  for  editions*  Then  followed  issues 
of  the  eighteenth-century  and  early  nineteenth-century 
novelists,  from  Fielding  to  Jane  Austen  and  the  Brontes; 
and  these  proving  adequately  successful,  Dents  were 
fairly  launched  as  publishers. 

In  January  1893,  J.  M*  Dent  made  his  first  visit  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America*  Thus  early 
he  realised  the  importance  of  New  England  where  books 
were  concerned,  and  the  encouragement  and  generous 
commissions  which  he  received  on  this  initial  visit  were 
but  the  beginning  of  a  great  and  lasting  link  between 

the  house  of  Dent  and 
Canadian  and  American 
bookmen* 

The  latter  half  of  the  same 
year  was  to  see  the  concep- 
tion of  one  of  the  firm's 
chief  publishing  projects, 
the  Temple  Shakespeare*  The 
first  volume,  The  Tempest, 
was  published  in  January 
1894,  and  tne  Sonnets,  the 
last  of  the  series  of  forty 
volumes,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  by  October  1896* 
A  subscription  of  five  hundred 
copies  was  secured  for  the 
first  volume,  and  in  the  first 
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The  Temple  Shakespeare 


year  the  sales  of  the  series  reached  fair  figures  *  But  once 
the  little  books  became  known,  how  they  caught  on! 
A  demand  surely  supplied  —  so  that  soon  the  sales 
mounted  to  250,000  volumes  yearly,  the  greatest  sale  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  since  they  were  written* 

The  idea  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare  came  to  the 
publisher  through  the  class-readings  of  the  Toynbee 
Shakespeare  Society,  of  which  J.  M*  Dent 
was  then  the  Secretary*  The  members 
read  aloud  each  scene  separately,  com- 
menting upon  it  before  turning  to  the 
next;  and  the  Secretary — who  can 
surely  be  forgiven  for  letting  his  crafts- 
man's thoughts  thus  intrude — was 
amused  to  see  the  various  editions  that 
were  brought  to  the  readings:  no  two 
editions  the  same  in  text,  size  or  shape — 
new  illustrated  quartos,  or  tattered  fat 
octavos  printed  in  two  columns  of 
microscopic  type — Bowdlerised  school 
editions,  or  texts  so  "plain"  that  not  a  note  was  there 
to  help  the  student*  Surely  there  was  need  for  a  complete 
pocket  edition  of  Shakespeare  with  a  single  play  in  each 
volume,  giving  notes  on  sources  and  texts,  and  a  glossary 
of  obsolete  words  ?  The  late  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Sidney  Lee, 
author  of  the  standard  Life  of  Shakespeare,  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Toynbee  Shakespeare  Society,  and  he 
was  first  approached  about  editing  the  edition*  Circum- 
stances, however,  compelled  him  to  decline,  and  two  or 
three  other  scholars  would  not  undertake  the  task  because 
the  publisher  laid  down  a  condition  that  only  useful 
information  and  no  commentary  or  personal  impressions 
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and  criticisms  were  desired  in  the  editorial  matter. 
Eventually  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Israel  Gollancz  became 
the  Editor;  and  his  work  in  the  edition  rightly  led  to  his 
eminence  as  a  Shakespearean  authority. 

The  format  was  planned  to  achieve  the  greatest  utility 
and  to  make  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  the  volumes  were  to 
be  sold  at  a  shilling  each.  Every  detail  had  a  definite 
purpose:  the  paper  was  of  the  finest  quality  and  of  a 
shape  which  would  avoid  turned  lines  of  type;  the  red 
rubric  of  the  act  and  scene  at  the  head  of  each  page, 
and  the  numbering  of  the  lines,  were  to  aid  in  quick 
reference  when  reading  or  discussing  a  play  in  class; 
Walter  Crane  drew  the  now  well-known  black-and-red 
title-pages;  and  etched  or  photogravure  frontispieces 
were  sought  and  included  from  appropriate  portraits  and 
paintings.  For  the  last  volume,  the  Sonnets,  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A.,  lent  for  reproduction  the  first  sketch  of  "Love 
Triumphant/'  the  third  in  his  trilogy  of  which  "Love 
and  Life"  and  "Love  and  Death"  are  the  first  two. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  Temple  Shakespeare  was 
being  initiated,  another  Dent  venture  destined  to  be- 
come famous  was  in  course  of  publication— an  edition 
of  Malory's  Morte  df Arthur,  in  a  careful  and  gracious 
form  to  appeal  to  the  general  reader,  and  with  decora- 
tions in  the  mediaeval  and  mystical  spirit  of  the  great 
legend.  Much  had  depended  on  finding  the  right  artist; 
and  some  time  had  elapsed  and  many  promising  men 
tried  in  vain,  when  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans — bookseller  and 
true  bibliophile — suggested  that  his  friend,  J.  M.  Dent, 
should  call  at  his  bookshop  (Jones  and  Evans  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  Cheapside)  and  look  at  some  drawings  by  a 
very  young  man  who  might  suit  for  the  Morte  <V  Arthur. 
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J.  M*  Dent  has  left  among  his  reminiscences  of  pub- 
lishing, this  note  on  his  meeting  with  this  artist  and  his 
work:  44 1  could  not  immediately  assimilate  all  the 
potentialities  of  the  work,  yet  I  instinctively  felt  that 
there  was  a  new  breath  of  life  in  English  black-and- 
white  drawing*  Its  chief  feature  was  a  wonderful  balance 
in  black  and  white,  giving  force  and  concentration  as 
well  as  a  sense  of  colour*  Its  value  as  decorative  art  was 
at  once  apparent*  The  young  artist,  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
was  then  barely  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  when  I  saw 
him  I  was  shocked  at  his  emaciated  appearance*  Alas! 
even  at  that  time  it  was  evident  that  unless  great  care 
was  taken  of  him  he  could  not  be  long  for  this  world* 
He  was  a  strange  boy,  'weird'  is  the  right  description* 
He  had  steeped  himself  in  the  early  nineteenth-century 
French  literature,  especially  Bakac,  and  had  studied  the 
Comedie  Humaine  till  life  had  already  in  a  way  become 
blase  and  effete*  Still  he  was 
keen  about  his  drawing  and 
especially  with  the  com- 
mission to  decorate  Malory's 
book*  It  was  soon  arranged 
that  he  should  prepare  a 
first  drawing  for  our  appro- 
val, and  in  a  few  weeks  he 
produced  a  picture  which 
in  my  poor  judgment  will 
always  remain  a  little  master- 
piece, "The  Achieving  of 
the  Sangreal/  a  marvellous 
drawing  of  which  I  am  still  The  Morte  d>Arthur  illustrated 
the  proud  possessor*"  by  Beardsley  (greatly  reduced) 
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The  Morte  df Arthur  was  issued  monthly  during  1893 
and  1894  i*1  half-crown  parts,  and  there  was  also  a 
large-paper  edition  on  Dutch  hand-made  paper*  Both 
editions  were  successful,  and  to-day  are  among  the 
treasured  pieces  of  book  and  art  collectors*  The  colophon 
to  the  Morte  d*  Arthur  contained  for  the  first  time  the 
Dent  device  designed  by  Beardsley*  Its  dandelion  motif  is 
an  example  of  "canting"  heraldry,  the  dandelion  deriving 
from  the  French  44  Dent  de  lion/'  (But  the  Dents,  it  should 
be  added,  are  not  of  French  origin; 
they  are  a  Yorkshire  family,  coming 
originally  from  a  litde  valley  called 
Dent  in  the  North-West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire*  J*  M*  was  born  at  Darling- 
ton, on  the  borders  of  Co.  Durham 
and  Yorkshire,  in  1849*  and  served 
there  his  first  apprenticeship  to 
bookbinding  and  printing,  before 
coming  to  London  at  the  age  of 
seventeen*) 

Aubrey  Beardsley  also  decorated  some  volumes  of 
Bon-mots  of  Lamb,  Douglas  Jerrold  and  others;  he  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  many  now  renowned  artists  whose  early 
work  may  be  found  in  Dent  books — J*  D*  Batten,  R* 
Anning  Bell  (now  R*A*),  Arthur  Rackham,  E*  J*  Sullivan, 
William  Hyde,  Herbert  Railton,  Walter  Crane,  to  recall 
a  few*  An  exhibition  of  their  work,  as  Dent  illustrators, 
was  held  in  the  Institute  of  Water-colour  Painters' 
Rooms,  Piccadilly,  late  in  1894* 

Meanwhile  the  success  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare 
was  stirring  the  house  to  thoughts  of  further  and  wider 
ventures  in  the  way  of  pocket  volumes  of  the  classics 
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produced  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  contents*  A  new 
series  was  being  born,  the  Temple  Classics,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  embrace  the  choicest  of  the  world's  literary 
masterpieces  in  a  set  of  books  at  once  original  and  elegant 
in  design — something  acceptable  to  the  real  book-lover, 
and  yet  of  such  size  and  shape  that  "a  volume  like 
Bacon's  Essays  could  be  carried  lightly  in  the  pocket 
without  disturbing  the  symmetry  of  the  most  fashionably 
cut  coat/'  Handling  to-day  the  Temple  Classics — with 
their  slightly  elongated  format,  thin  yet  strong  and  opaque 
paper,  uncut  edges  save  for  the  gilt  top,  photogravure 
frontispieces,  and  gracious  margins — we  feel  it  can 
hardly  be  gainsaid  that  the  aim  was  achieved  ♦  The 
edition  in  green  lambskin,  originally  published  at  two 
shillings  each,  has  received  perhaps  the  widest  praise  for 
elegance  of  any  of  the  cheaper  ^s^f&s?^ 


volumes,  including  English,  Greek,    The  Temple  Classics 


Dent  books* 


B 


II 


Latin,  French,  German,  Indian  and  Italian  works.  Most 
of  the  great  English  authors  were  represented,  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  English  section  ranging  from  Jane 
Austen's  novels  in  ten  volumes  to  Wordsworth's  poems 
in  three — while  the  eclectic  nature  of  the  collection  may- 
be gauged  from  many  great  books  not  usually  included 
in  popular  series,  such  as  Ben  Jonson's  Timber,  Milton's 
Areopagitica  and  Henry  Vaughan's  Silex  Scintillans* 
Chapman's  Homer  in  four  volumes,  edited  by  Dr*  W* 
H*  D.  Rouse,  was  an  early  member  of  the  series;  and, 
under  the  same  editorship,  an  ambitious  addition  was  Sir 
Thomas  North's  Plutarch  in  ten  volumes*  But  probably 
the  greatest  accession  of  all  to  the  series  was  the  com- 
plete Dante  in  five  volumes  with  the  original  and  the 
English  translation  on  facing  pages  throughout*  It  still 
remains  the  only  complete  Dante  of  its  kind  for  English 
readers,  and  like  many  of  the  other  Temple  Classics  has 
a  great  sale  to  this  day* 

In  1898  another  series  was  commenced  which  still 
enjoys  a  wide  vogue,  the  first  volume  in  the  Mediaeval 
Towns  Series,  The  Story  of  Perugia,  by  Margaret 
Symonds  and  Lina  Duff-Gordon,  appearing  in  February 
of  that  year*  It  was  rapidly  followed  by  Nuremberg,  by 
Cecil  Headlam,  and  Florence,  by  Edmund  Gardner* 
This  series,  like  the  Temple  Shakespeare,  owed  its  being 
partly  to  J*  M*  Dent's  connection  with  Toynbee  Hall* 
Some  years  before  Perugia  was  published, 
J*  M*  Dent  had  visited  Siena  and  Florence 
with  the  Toynbee  Travellers''  Club,  and  it 
was  on  this  holiday  that  the  idea  of  the 
Mediaeval  Towns  Series  came  to  him*  So 
keen  was  his  interest  in  the  series  that  he 
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visited  almost  every  city  before  it  was  written  about, 
arranging  special  features,  illustrations  and  so  forth ;  and 
that  his  belief  in  these  books  dealing  with  historic  cities 
of  olden  times  was  justified  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  of  the  thirty-four  volumes  in  the  collection  most 
have  been  reprinted  four  or  five  times  and  some  as  many 
as  eight  times  ♦ 

The  inauguration  of  the  Mediaeval  Towns  Series  took 
place  about  the  same  time  as  the  last  volumes  of  the 
Dent  complete  edition  of  Balzac's  Comedie  Humaine  were 
issued*  This  undertaking  was  launched  in  1895,  the 
translator  being  Miss  Ellen  Marriage  and  the  editor, 
Professor  George  Saintsbury.  J*  M.  Dent  wrote  this 
intimate  little  picture  of  his  association  with  that  great 
literary  critic  and  historian  and  author  of  Notes  on  a 
Cellar-book:  "His  was  a  wonderful  library  with  books 
crowded  everywhere,  on  shelves,  desks,  and  chairs,  and 
he  had  just  secured  a  set  of  the  'Edition  Definitive'  of 
Balzac's  Comedie  Humaine,  and  told  me  he  was  about  to 
enjoy  himself  by  going  through  the  whole  fifty  volumes. 
He  was  indeed  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  a  gourmand 
among  books,  as  he  was  about  eating.  When  dinner 
arrived  he  was  most  seriously  wounded  when  I  told  him 
that  I  took  no  wine.  He  had  prepared  a  deliciously  choice 
meal,  and  had  arranged  a  selection  of  wine  to  take  with 
it  and  after  it,  and  it  was  a  grave  disappointment  to  him 
that  he  had  to  keep  it  up  by  himself.  When  dinner  was 
finished  he  asked  mournfully  if  I  smoked,  and  was 
greatly  reassured  and  more  happy  when  he  knew  that  I 
did.  He  went  to  his  divan  and  chose  with  great  care  a 
cigar  for  me,  but  was  again  horror-struck  when  I  pro- 
duced a  wax  lucifer  to  light  it  with.  He  stopped  me  in 
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time  and  found  a  small  piece  of  wood  and 
lit  it  for  me,  saying  that  the  stench  of  a  wax 
match  was  ruin  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  cigar, 
and  that  all  his  life  he  had  striven  to  find  the 
very  best  in  everything,  both  material  and 
spiritual,  and  I  believe  he  had — for  he  was 
and  is  a  very  fine  critic — though  in  carrying 
out  his  aim  he  did  not  improve  his  own  style 
or  his  own  physical  health.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  Mr.  George  Sain tsbury  was  an  overbearing, 
choleric  man.  I  can  only  say  that  in  the  many 
years  that  I  have  known  him  and  in  the  many  trans- 
actions I  have  had  with  him  I  have  always  found  him 
most  kind  and  sympathetic  and  invariably  courteous — 
but  I  never  touched  on  politics  I  "  Chief  among  the 
Saintsbury  volumes  published  by  Dents  are  his  Collected 
Essays  in  four  volumes;  and  mention  of  that  set  will 
recall  the  Essays  in  three  volumes  of  Augustine  Birrell, 
the  first  Dent  editor,  as  we  have  seen. 

Fears  which  had  been  entertained  as  to  the  probability 
of  Balzac  being  a  success  in  England  were  partly  realised; 
but  America  was  more  interested,  large  American  orders 
for  sets  forming  the  corner-stone  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  project.  Most  of  the  forty  volumes  are  in  print 
to-day,  as  were  until  recently  the  ten  volumes  in  the 
edition  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  edited  by  C.  G.  Crump. 
The  latter  was  published  four  years  before  the  Balzac, 
and  should  have  been  mentioned  first  if  this  were  in- 
tended as  a  strictly  bibliographical  account,  which,  how- 
ever, within  the  limits  of  a  booklet,  it  cannot  hope  to  be; 
we  must  be  content  to  indicate  only  some  of  the  out- 
standing publications  showing  the  development  of  the 
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house*  And  having  mentioned  the  Landor,  we  cannot 
omit  reference  to  the  edition  of  the  whole  of  the  works 
of  Thomas  Love  Peacock  published  in  the  same  year 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr*  Richard  Garnett,  Keeper  of 
Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum,  and  to  the  only 
complete  edition  of  Hazlitt's  works,  edited  by  Arnold 
Glover  and  A,  R*  Waller,  which  was  added  later  to 
Dents'  catalogue* 

The  latter  half  of  the  'nineties  saw  difficulties  and 
changes  arise  in  premises*  In  1896  offices  had  been  taken 
in  St*  James's  Street,  Piccadilly,  mainly  for  the  con- 
venience of  West-end  clients;  and  in  January  1897  the 
firm  bought  (under  compulsion  of  buying  or  leaving) 
the  premises  at  69  Great  Eastern  Street,  which  had 
been  its  bookbinding  and  publishing  headquarters  for 
many  years*  Little  more  than  a  year  had  passed 
when  the  St*  James's  Street 
rooms  were  lost  owing  to  the 
demolition  of  the  building*  Here 
was  a  hiatus  which  had  to  be 
filled  quickly,  for  a  West-end 
establishment  had  changed  from 
an  advantage  to  a  necessity  with 
the  movement  westward  among 
all  publishers  at  the  time*  An 
ambitious  step  was  taken,  though 
not  without  trepidation*  Messrs* 
Macmillan  were  going  to  St* 
Martin  Street  and  their  premises 
at  29-30  Bedford  Street,  off  the 
Strand,  were  to  let*  Dents  took  the 
remainder  of  the  lease  at  a  rent 
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29-30  Bedford  Street 


which  seemed  staggering  in  those  days;  and,  of  course,  the 
Great  Eastern  Street  establishment  with  all  its  responsi- 
bilities remained.  But  29-30  Bedford  Street  was  too 
great  in  a  century  of  literary  associations  to  be  denied 
— men  like  Kingsley,  Huxley,  Tennyson  and  many 
others  had  cast  their  spell  upon  the  house*  And  the 
bold  course  proved  right;  more  Dent  books  were  pro- 
duced and  many  more  were  bought.  Even  so  the  premises 
question  was  not  settled  for  long,  for,  after  the  Great 
Eastern  Street  building  had  been  bought,  London 
County  Council  fire  regulations  made  a  change  impera- 
tive there,  so  that  premises  at  Fleur  de  Lis  Street,  in  the 
City,  were  bought  for  the  factory,  and  were  occupied  in 
October  1899. 

The  fin  de  siecle  was  indeed  a  full  time  for  Dents*  The 
Larger  Temple  Shakespeare  in  twelve  volumes  came  out 
then,  in  response  to  many  enquiries  for 
a  library  edition  of  the  small  forty- 
volume  edition;  and  apart  from  its 
larger  type  and  format  it  was  distin- 
guished from  its  famous  forerunner  by 
numerous  topographical  and  antiquarian 
illustrations*  Also  in  1899  the  Haddon 
Hall  Library  was  commenced,  a  series 
of  illustrated  volumes  devoted  to  all 
outdoor  sports  and  pastimes*  It  is  too 
well  known  to  need  detailed  reference  here :  sufficient  to 
recall  that  it  was  edited  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby  and 
Mr*  G*  A*  B*  Dewar;  that  one  of  the  earliest  volumes  was 
Fly-Fishing  by  (then)  Sir  Edward  Grey;  and  that  the 
decorations  and  cover  designs  were  by  Arthur  Rackham, 
who  had  earlier  illustrated  Ingoldsby  Legends  for  Dents* 
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In  the  same  year  a  Picturesque  History  of  Yorkshire  was 
commenced  in  parts;  while  on  the  "pure  literature"  side 
there  arrived  a  pocket  edition  of  Scott's  Waverley  Novels 
in  forty-eight  volumes,  which  was 
followed  later  by  an  edition  of 
Dickens  in  like  format  ♦  America 
too  played  her  part  in  the  growth 
of  the  list,  for,  following  another 
visit  by  J*  M*  Dent  to  America, 
the  house  published  in  England 
several  complete  sets  from  sheets 
printed  in  U*S*A*,  including  the 
works  of  Dumas,  Turgenieff,  John 
Burroughs,  Henryk  Sienkiewics, 
and,  very  few  years  later,  the  definitive  edition  of  the 
works  of  Leo  Tolstoi  ♦ 

Just  on  the  turn  of  the  century,  too,  the  Temple 
Primers  began  to  take  shape*  They  were  suggested  by 
the  German  series  called  Sammlung  Goschen,  and  the  aim 
was  to  make  a  long  list  of  small  volumes  of  condensed 
information  introductory  to  every  subject  of  importance 
and  interest*  About  fifty  volumes  have  been  published, 
including  notable  successes  like  Edmund  Gardner's 
Dante,  W*  B*  WorsfokTs  Judgment  in  English  Literature, 
and  Dr*  Koch's  Roman  History;  but  the  difficulty  has 
been  to  find  specialists  ready  and  able  to  confine  their 
subjects  to  a  concise  yet  comprehensive  account* 

Another  Temple  set  begun  in  1901  was  the  Temple 
Bible,  in  thirty-one  volumes,  under  the  editorship  of 
Oliphant  Smeaton  —  a  counterpart  to  the  Temple 
Shakespeare;  nor  must  we  deny  a  bare  reference  to 
the  Temple  Dramatists* 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  that  delightful  artist, 
C.  E.  Brock,  who  had  earlier  entered  the  Dent  lists,  under- 
took no  less  a  venture  than  to  illustrate  Lamb  fs  Essays.  Every 
lover  of  Elia's  whimsical  papers  knows  how  well  he  accom- 
plished a  delicate  task*  The  edition  boomed  (has  gone  on 
booming  ever  since),  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  editions 

of  the  "Breakfast  Table " 
books  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  the  "De  Coverley 
Papers"  from  the  Spectator, 
and  Leigh  Hunt's  essays,  with 
pictorial  embellishments  by 
the  same  artist*  H*  M*  Brock, 
brother  of  C*  E*,  illustrated 
Douglas  Jerrold's  essays  round 
about  the  same  period ;  and  a 
little  later  C*  E*  illustrated 
the  Dent  large-type  edition  of 
Thackeray's  novels  in  twenty- 
four  volumes* 
Charles  Lamb,  first  in  Dents'  publishing  field  as  we 
have  seen,  continued  to  engage  their  attention,  and  in 
1902  a  complete  illustrated  edition  of  his  works,  in- 
cluding all  the  letters,  was  planned.  It  was  edited  by 
that  strange  scholar  and  author,  William  Macdonald, 
and  was  brought  to  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion,  save 
that  a  few  newly-found  letters  had  to  be  omitted  through 
an  anomaly  of  the  copyright  law,  since  amended* 


We  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  promotion  of 
Everyman's  Library,  a  long  -  cherished  idea,  actually 
began*  For  a  year  or  two  before  the  first  batch  of  fifty 
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was  published  (February  1906),  the  resources  of  the 
house,  financial,  editorial,  production  and  organisation, 
had  been  focussed  in  a  really  great  effort  to  found  a 
universal  library,  worthily  produced  yet  on  such  a  vast 
scale  that  the  cloth-bound  volumes  could  be  issued  at  a 
shilling  each*  There  was  something  of  the  idea  in  the 
Temple  Classics,  but  in  that  series  the  rarer  and  more 
difficult  books  had  been  foremost  in  mind ;  a  wider,  more 
democratic  scheme  was  now  needed,  taking  in  a  far 
greater  number  of  titles,  many  of  which  would  need  to 
sell  in  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  if  the  series  was  to 
succeed*  One  or  two  series  had  been  started  by  other 
publishers  on  something  like  the  right  lines,  but  they 
hardly  set  out  with  the  compelling  purpose  of  making  an 
all-comprehensive  library*  The  founders  of  Everyman's 
Library  boldly  proposed  to  publish  one  thousand 
volumes  of  the  world's  best  literature,  under  twelve 
divisions,  each  bound  in  distinctively-coloured  cloth 
boards:  Biography,  Classical,  Essays,  History,  Fiction, 
Oratory,  Poetry  and  Plays,  Theology  and  Philosophy, 
Romance,  Travel,  Science,  and  Children's  Classics* 
(To  these  a  Reference  section  designed  to  aid  the 
student  and  reader  using  the  series  has  since  been 
added*)  Fifty  volumes  were  promised  at  a  time;  and 
as  an  additional  earnest  of  the  publishers'  well-laid 
plans  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  were  set  down 
as  the  programme  for  the  first  twelve  months*  The 
list  of  Everyman's  Library  is  so  well  known  that, 
even  had  we  the  space,  there  is  no  need  to  recall 
titles,  first  or  last,  here*  Mr*  Ernest  Rhys  joined  the 
library  as  Editor  while  the  general  plan  was  being 
settled,  and  he  it  was  who  gave  the  series  its  name 
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44  Everyman's  Library/'  linking  it  with  the  words  of  the 
old  morality  play: 

44  Everyman,  I  will  go  with  thee  and  be  thy  guide, 
In  thy  most  need  to  go  by  thy  side" 

On  the  editorial  side  there  was  much  to  arrange:  new 
translations  of  Classical  and  French,  German  and 
Russian  works  were  needed,  and  Introductions  were 
deemed  desirable  to  nearly  all  the  volumes*  The  names 
of  some  of  the  Introduction-writers — often  little  known 
at  the  time — make  an  interesting  group:  Hilaire  Belloc, 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  John  Drinkwater,  Edward  Garnett, 
Richard  Garnett,  W*  E*  Henley,  Andrew  Lang,  John 
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Masefield,  Alice  Meynell,  Alfred  Noyes,  May  Sinclair, 
Arthur  Symons,  and  George  Saintsbury, 

Production  was  a  matter  to  which  careful  thought  had 
to  be  given :  utility,  grace,  yet  cheapness  were  the  watch- 
words ♦  The  majority  of  the  books  were  to  be  printed  in 
long  primer  type,  but  in  order  to  get  as  large  and  as 
readable  a  letter  as  possible,  a  modification  in  type  was 
arranged  with  the  typemakers;  and  at  last  a  page  was 
approved  which  has  been  used  for  most  of  the  books 
ever  since ♦  Then  paper:  a  good  paper  was  essential,  but 
again  a  reasonably-priced  one — "a  paper/'  wrote  J*  M* 
Dent,  "that  was  not  all  wood,  because  wood  in  itself  is 
too  harsh  and  does  not  give  enough  freedom  in  the 
opening  of  the  book,  etc*  We  had  a  paper  made  with 
some  esparto  grass,  a  little  cotton  rag  and  some  of  the 
best  wood  sulphite,  and  it  has  proved  a  really  valuable 
and  good  furnish,  for  we  have  never  needed  to  change 
it,  except  when  we  could  not  get  it ! — which  seems  rather 
like  an  Irish  bulL  It  has  turned  out  an  admirable  paper 
and  Messrs ♦  Dickinson's  are  quite  proud  of  it*  We  bought 
a  very  large  quantity — printing  ten 
thousand  copies  of  nearly  every 
book — and  it  was  only  because  we 
could  use  this  paper  so  rapidly  and 
in  such  large  quantities  that  we 
obtained  it  at  a  specially  low  price/' 

The  decorations  were  also  a 
much-debated  feature  and  many 
first  drawings  were  destroyed  be- 
fore decorative  title-pages,  frontis- 
pieces, end-papers,  and  binding  Everyman's  Library 
designs  were  accepted,  which  have  device 
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been  kept  to  this  day.  They  are  the  work  of  Mr* 
Reginald  L.  Knowles,  who  has  decorated  many  of  Dents' 

books. 

"As  for  the  distribution/'  to  quote  J.  M.  Dent  again, 
"some  of  our  men  would  be  invoicing  all  day  long  and 
then  spend  the  whole  evening  in  checking  books  with 
invoices.  There  was  a  pressure  of  work,  if  you  like,  in 
that  year.  Everybody  helped — it  certainly  was  a  lesson 
in  kindliness  and  belief  in  our  ideas,  for  the  best  part  of 
the  books  were  sold  before  the  year  was  out/' 

With  the  Spring  of  next  year,  1927,  the  number  of 
volumes  in  Everyman's  Library  will  reach  eight  hundred, 
and  the  original  scheme  of  one  thousand  volumes,  held 
up  by  the  war,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fulfilled  before  long* 
The  present  seven  hundred  and  eighty  have  not  been 
an  arbitrary  selection  on  the  part  of  the  publishers: 
scholars,  litterateurs  and  the  reading  public  the  world 
over  have  been  consulted.  Twice  J.  M.  Dent  went 
specially  to  America  and  Canada  compiling  and  com- 
paring lists  of  books  wanted  in  the  library:  once  to  the 
New  York  libraries  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and 
then  right  round  the  country  from  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, away  up  through  Philadelphia  and  New  York  to 
Canada  and  through  all  the  big  Canadian  universities, 
down  through  Northern  America,  Minneapolis,  and 
then  on  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  back 
again  northward  to  Chicago. 

"The  largest  slice  of  Everyman's  present  huge  pro- 
vision is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  given  to  the  tyrannous 
demands  of  fiction,"  wrote  Ernest  Rhys  recently.  "But 
in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  the  directors  and  editors 
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contrived  to  keep  in  mind 
that  books,  like  men  and 
women,  have  their  elective 
affinities .  So  it  is,  novels  like 
Walter  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Lytton's 
Harold  and  Dickens's  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,  have  been  used 
as  pioneers  of  history  and 
treated  as  a  sort  of  holiday 
history  books.  History  itself 
in  our  day  is  tending  to  grow 
more  documentary  and  less 
literary;  and  'the  historian 
who  is  a  stylist/  as  one  of 
our  contributors,  the  late  Thomas  Seccombe,  said, 
"will  soon  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  Phoenix/  But  in 
the  history  department  of  Everyman's  Library  we 
have  been  eclectic  enough  to  choose  our  history  men 
from  every  school  in  turn.  We  have  Grote,  Gibbon, 
Finlay,  Macaulay,  Motley,  Prescott;  we  have  among 
earlier  books  the  Venerable  Bede  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  we  have  just  completed  a  Livy  in  six 
volumes  in  an  admirable  new  translation  by  Canon 
Roberts,  .  .  ♦  It  is  the  obvious  authors  and  the 
books  most  easy  to  reprint,  which  have  been  the  signal 
successes  out  of  the  seven  hundred  odd  in  the  series, 
for  Everyman  is  distinctly  proverbial  in  his  tastes.  He 
likes  best  of  all  an  old  author  who  has  worn  well  or 
a  comparatively  new  author  who  has  gained  something 
like  newspaper  notoriety.  In  attempting  to  lead  him  on 
from  the  good  books  that  are  known  to  those  that  are 
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less  known,  the  publishers  may  have  at  times  been  too 
adventurous/'  But  Dents  are  proud  of  those  out-of-the- 
way  great  books  in  Everyman's  Library.  Apart  from 
their  presence  in  the  more  popular  departments  of 
Fiction,  History,  Essays,  Poetry,  etc*,  many  lesser-known 
masterpieces  rub  shoulders  with  their  more  famous 
fellows  for  the  first  time  in  such  Everyman  sections  as 
Biography,  Classics,  Science,  Philosophy,  Theology, 
and  Travel,  which  number  between  them  about  two 
hundred  volumes. 

It  was  the  success  of  Everyman's  Library  more  than 
any  other  factor  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  Dents' 
factory  at  Letchworth,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  firm's 
City  works  were  not  large  enough  to  do  all  the  binding 
necessary  for  the  library,  and  circumstances  prevented 
the  series  getting  the  attention  it  needed  at  outside 
binderies.  A  site  was  therefore  sought  for  a  new  factory, 
and  the  new  Garden  City  at  Letchworth  was  chosen  as 
offering  the  best  prospects  in  all  ways,  including  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  workers.  Five  acres  of  land 
were  leased;  the  building  was  commenced  in  August 
1906,  and  it  was  ready  for  occupation  about  Christmas. 
An  extensive  one-storied  building  for  the  bindery  was 
planned,  and  then  a  basement  became  an  architectural 
necessity  owing  to  the  levels  of  the  ground.  This  con- 
tingency called  again  for  a  bold  policy,  and,  not  without 
difficulties  which  at  moments  seemed  insuperable,  the 
firm  decided  to  begin  printing  in  the  basement,  which 
of  course  meant  buying  a  large  printing  plant.  And  all 
the  time  the  need  for  speed  was  paramount;  the  works 
had  to  be  housed  there  by  Christmas  or  the  great  demand 
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for  Everyman's  Library  would  never  have  been  filled 
and  the  enterprise  would  have  been  lost, 

A  couple  of  years  later  the  factory  was  enlarged;  a 
complete  and  separate  printing  office  was  built;  and  the 
basement  became  the  warehouse,  helping  to  store  the 
stock  of  "Everyman"  which  by  this  time  had  reached 
immense  proportions  ♦  Dwelling-houses  for  some  of  the 
factory's  five  hundred  workers  had  already  been  erected 
by  Mr*  Dent* 

To-day  most  of  the  firm's  books  are  printed  and  all 
are  bound  in  its  factory,  the  Temple  Press,  Letchworth, 
where  the  conditions  are  particularly  applicable  to  the 
highly  skilled  crafts  of  printing  and  binding,  which  in 
London  are  often  carried  on  in  a  very  adverse  surround. 
It  is  equipped  throughout  with  machines  specially  de- 
signed to  produce  the  kind  of  book  in  which  the  firm 
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A  Kings  Treasuries'  Frontispiece  and  Title-page 
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specialises  as  publishers.  Indeed  it  has  been  largely 
through  the  establishment  of  a  plant  specially  planned 
to  meet  the  publishing  need  of  the  business  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  keep  popular  series  (such  as  Everyman's 
Library  and  the  Kings  Treasuries)  at  the  low  price 
which,  combined  with  a  high  standard  of  quality,  has 
been  the  key  to  their  success*  Furthermore,  and  perhaps 
more  important  still,  the  men  and  women  who  work  at 
the  factory — and  it  is  with  them,  and  them  alone,  that 
the  standard  of  workmanship  ultimately  rests — have  by 
long  association  with  the  books  of  one  publisher  only, 
built  up  a  tradition  for  the  house  and  set  an  impress 
on  its  work  which  in  the  nature  of  things  are  bound 
to  be  lacking  in  a  series  of  publications  placed  indis- 
criminately among  different  printers  and  binders ♦  It 
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may  be  noted  that  more  than  one  of  the  workers  of  the 
pre-Great-Eastern-Street  bookbinding  days  still  serve 
the  house. 

The  factory  is  divided  into  three  departments  under 
independent  management,  though  closely  interrelated. 
The  printing  shop,  consisting  of  monotype  composing 
machines,  with  a  staff  of  readers,  whose  duties  are  in- 
dependent of  the  publishers'  readers,  and  hand  com- 
positors, a  foundry  where  stereoplates  are  made  of  the 
more  fortunate  books  with  a  big  public,  and  a  letterpress 
machining  department;  the  binding  shop,  staffed  with 
equal  numbers  of  women  and  men,  the  former  for  the 
earlier  processes  of  folding  (partly  by  machine  and  partly 
by  hand),  collating  and  sewing,  the  latter  for  the  later 
processes  of  forwarding  and  finishing  and,  of  course, 
warehousing;  and  an  engineering  section  in  which  electric 
power  is  generated  for  the  machines  throughout  the 
factory,  and  which  is  responsible  also  for  running  repairs 
and  for  lighting  and  heating.  Lack  of  space,  the  bugbear 
of  most  such  establishments,  is  not  a  serious  problem  at 
Letchworth,  and  of  light,  sun  and  air  (not  to  say  wind, 
rain  and  frost!)  there  is  a  more  than  ample  ration.  The 
working  week  is  of  47!  hours,  and  by  a  friendly  compact 
recently  made  it  is  spread  over  five  days  only — 7.30  to 
6.0 — leaving  Saturday  entirely  for  leisure.  This  booklet 
has  been  printed  at  the  Temple  Press  in  the  Mazarin 
type  which  was  cut  especially  to  the  design  of  the  firm, 
and  which  was  to  be  found  only  at  the  Letchworth 
works,  until  the  Lanston  Monotype  Corporation  paid 
it  the  compliment  of  making  matrices  of  the  face  in 
all  sizes  for  general  use. 

Before  leaving  the  Temple  Press,  let  us  add  that  the 
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town  of  Letchworth,  like  Toronto,  the  home  of  Dents' 

other  branch,  is  44  dry/' 

With  the  works  thus  firmly  established,  new  premises 
for  London  headquarters  again  came  under  considera- 
tion, for  the  fifteen-years'  lease  of  29-30  Bedford  Street 
was  due  to  expire  early  in  19 12.  In  any  case  a  change  was 
unavoidable  as  the  list  had  long  outgrown  its  ware- 
house space;  Everyman's  Library  alone  meant  keeping  a 
stock  of  well  over  two  million  volumes*  The  prospects 
of  taking  over  any  already-existing  premises  suitable  in 
design  or  position  were  exhausted,  after  many  months 
of  enquiry;  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  build  again* 
A  quarter  of  an  acre  (a  large  area  in  crowded  London) 
was  found  available  in  Bedford  Street  itself — a  corner 
site  a  few  doors  from  29  and  30,  and  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  estate*  Here  was  erected  Aldine  House,  with 
a  frontage  of  82  feet  forming  10-13  Bedford  Street,  and 
no  feet  forming  60-66  Chandos  Street. 

The  architect  of  the  building  was  Mr*  E*  Keynes 
Purchase,  whose  co-operation  with  Mr*  J*  M*  Dent  and 
his  son,  Mr*  Hugh  Dent,  in  planning  the  building  led  to 
complete  satisfaction*  It  was  opened  in  November  191 1* 
Outside  and  in,  the  building  is  finished  in  dark  oak,  with 
carved-oak  ornamentations*  The  facade  is  a  blend  of 
Elizabethan  and  Queen  Anne  styles,  and  is  at  once 
attractive  and  dignified*  The  showroom  is  probably 
unique  of  its  kind  in  London,  a  spacious  quiet  retreat 
where  book-lovers  may  see  the  books  at  leisure  and  in 
comfort — and  apart  from  considerations  of  buying,  for 
the  province  of  the  bookseller  is  not  encroached  upon. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  bookcases,  some  open  and  some 
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Sectional  view  of  the  London  showroom 


with  glass  doors;  every  volume  issued  by  the  house  is 
there,  arranged  in  series  or  subjects,  and  indexed  so  that 
any  book,  in  or  out  of  print,  can  readily  be  found* 
Original  drawings  and  paintings  from  the  books  form 
the  pictures  in  the  showroom  and  add  interest  and  colour 
to  the  surroundings ♦  Everyman's  Library  is  housed  at 
the  end  of  the  room  in  two  large  cases,  one  on  each  side 
of  an  arched  oaken  doorway,  through  which  the  visitor 
reaches  the  special  showroom  for  educational  books* 
Behind  the  showroom  and  below  in  the  basement  is  a 
labyrinth  of  offices,  stockrooms  and  packing  depart- 
ments. The  building  is  self-contained,  for  there  is  a  well 
supplying  water  to  the  whole  of  Aldine  House,  electric 
passenger  and  goods  lifts,  and  central-heating  through- 
out* The  name  Aldine  derives,  of  course,  from  Aldus, 
the  great  fifteenth-century  Venetian  printer;  and  it  is 
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his  sign  of  the  anchor  and  dolphin  which  has  been 
adopted  as  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  the  house* 

Arrival  in  the  new  building  was  the  signal  for  starting 
several  new  ventures:  Everyman,  a  weekly  paper,  which 
should  occupy  in  journalism  the  place  occupied  by 
Everyman's  Library  in  the  world  of  books,  was  founded ; 
and  series  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature  were 
commenced,  Collection  Gallia,  Tous  les  Chefs-d'GLuvre 
de  la  Litterature  Frangaise,  and  Les  Classiques  Frangais, 
and,  to  enable  these  to  be  marketed  in  France,  a 
branch  was  opened  and  carried  on  for  some  years 
in  Paris. 

Ideas  of  expansion  were  also  turned  on  Canada.  Mr. 
Henry  Button,  who  had  already  had  many  years  of  pub- 
lishing experience  in  that  great  new  country,  came  to 
see  the  principals  at  Aldine  House,  London,  in  August 

19 1 2,  with  a  suggestion  for  opening  a  branch  at  Toronto, 
Ontario,  under  his  management.  We  have  already  seen 
the  close  association  between  America  and  the  house  of 
Dent,  and  a  decision  to  accept  this  opportunity  of  con- 
necting the  efforts  of  London  and  the  Dominion  by 
direct  representation  was  soon  made.  Mr.  Hugh  Dent, 
then  Managing  Director  of  the  firm,  went  out  with 
Mr.  Button  at  the  end  of  the  year,  spending  Christmas 
Day  on  board,  in  fact. 

On  reaching  Toronto,  premises  were  sought  and 
eventually  found  at  27  Melinda  Street.  Here  the  branch 
was  established,  and  work  was  in  full  swing  by  March 

1913.  With  varying  fortunes,  due,  as  everywhere,  to  the 
war,  the  Toronto  branch  was  carried  on  in  this  building 
until  the  lease  expired,  whereupon  the  establishment 
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was  taken  to  86  Church  Street,  In  1921  staff  and  stock 
were  transferred  to  215  Victoria  Street,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Messrs* 
McClelland  &  Stewart  to  assist  in  a  wider  distribution 
of  Dent  books  throughout  Canada, 

With  the  war  over  and  developments  again  possible, 
the  firm,  at  least  since  1923,  kept  in  mind  the  project 
of  establishing  in  Toronto  a  branch  which  should  be 
modelled  as  closely  as  circumstances  permitted 
on  Aldine  House,  London,  October  1925  found 
Mr,  Hugh  Dent  in  Toronto,  and  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  this  visit  was  to  find  suit- 
able premises,  A  tour  of  the  town  was  made 
with  Mr,  Button,  and  they  were  lucky  enough 
to  find  a  house,  No,  224  Bloor  Street  West, 
which  had  recently  been  put  up  for  sale  and 
which,  it  was  thought,  would  be  most  suitable  after 
rebuilding. 

Thus  the  foundation  of  Aldine  House,  Toronto,  The 
alterations  have  now  been  completed  and  something  of 
the  result  may  be  seen  from  the  drawings  reproduced 
in  this  booklet.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  house  has 
been  built  upon  to  form  a  showroom  which  is  a  replica 
both  externally  and  internally  of  Aldine  House,  London, 
Smaller  it  necessarily  is,  but  the  solid  oak  style  through- 
out and  the  bow  windows  are  similar  in  every  detail,  as 
are  the  wall  bookcases  and  even  the  furniture. 

In  a  line  with  the  centre  of  each  bow  window,  a 
circle  of  red  cement  is  let  in  the  flagstones  of  the 
pavement.  Immediately  on  entering  there  is  a  vestibule 
panelled  in  oak  from  floor  to  ceiling,  the  floor  being 
composed  of  inch-square  blocks  made  up  into  six-inch 
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squares  of  black  and  white  ♦  Many  of  the  beauties  of  the 
old  house  remain,  and  in  one  way  have  been  heightened : 
the  showroom  has  been  carried  into  what  was  the  front 
room  of  the  house,  the  floor-level  of  which  is  several 
feet  above  that  of  the  new  adjunct,  so  that  at  the  back 
of  the  showroom  there  is  a  raised  floor  reached  by  a 
short  staircase  ♦  With  the  mellow- toned  plaster  walls 
contrasting  against  the  dark  oak,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
showroom,  particularly  because  of  the  higher  floor  and 
graceful  stairs  at  the  rear,  has  been  much  admired*  The 
pictures  in  the  showroom  are  mainly  large  colourful 
studies  by  Franz  Johnston,  one  of  the  younger  Canadian 
artists;  while  between  the  windows  is  a  portrait  of 
Mr,  Hugh  Dent  by  Clive  Gardiner, 
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Another  room  is  entirely  given  up  to  Everyman's 
Library,  where  will  be  found  a  complete  set  in  the  cloth 
binding,  a  complete  set  in  the  special  library  binding, 
and  a  representative  selection  of  the  titles  issued  in 
leather .  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  portrait  of  J*  1VL  Dent, 
founder  of  the  library,  and  elsewhere  in  the  room  are 
portraits  of  Mr*  John  Dent  and  his  son,  Mr,  Martin 
Dent,  drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Arthur  Rackham 
and  Herbert  Railton,  and  autograph  letters  of  Meredith, 
William  Morris,  Maurice  Hewlett  and  others*  Mr* 
Button's  room  also  holds  many  original  drawings  and 
autograph  letters  by  outstanding  artists  and  authors  in 
Dents'  list,  including  W*  E*  Henley,  Joseph  Conrad  and 
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Walter  Crane;  and  also  there  are  portraits  of  Messrs* 
E.  F.  Bozman,  Guy  Pocock  and  W*  G*  Taylor,  prominent 
in  present-day  activities  at  the  London  house* 

From  the  reception-room  one  reaches  the  delightful 
garden,  which  has  three  levels,  each  reached  by  flagstone 

steps,  with  a  rock  garden 
from  the  second  level  to  the 
last,  in  which  a  fountain 
plays* 

Here  then,  it  is  hoped,  is  a 
fit  setting  for  the  propagation 
of  good  books  in  Canada,  the 
more  appropriate  in  that  the 
house  faces  the  McMaster 
University*  Educational  text- 
books are  indeed  to  play  an 
increasingly  large  part  in  the 
business  of  this  Toronto 
branch,  for  Mr*  Button  is 
both  an  enthusiast  and  an 
authority  on  this  side  of 
publishing — witness  the 
pleasurable  lot  which  fell  to  him  last  year  of  conducting 
the  tour  across  Canada  of  the  British  Educationists'  party 
organised  by  the  Overseas  Education  League* 

And  in  the  matter  of  books  for  schools  and  universities 
the  Toronto  branch  is  backed  by  an  extensive  and 
authoritative  Educational  Catalogue*  We  recognise  with 
not  a  little  compunction  our  omission  from  this  mono- 
graph of  the  story  of  its  development,  but  must  console 
ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  this  booklet  is  not 
intended  to  usurp  the  functions  of  a  catalogue*  Thousands 
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of  well-tried  school-books  in  Dents'  list  will  be  well 
known  to  every  educationist,  British  or  Canadian,  par- 
ticularly Dent's  Modern  Language  Series,  under  the 
editorship  of  Professor  Walter  Ripman,  M-A*,  which 
was  commenced  in  1898,  and  embraces  hundreds  of 
successful  text-books  and  readers  in  nearly  all  modern 
tongues  ♦ 

A  later  enterprise,  devised  by  J*  M*  Dent  principally 
for  school  purposes,  is  the  Kings  Treasuries  of  Literature, 
founded  in  1921,  and  already  running  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  titles.  Its  inauguration  curiously  anticipated  the 
Report  of  the  Government  Committee  on  the  Teaching 
of  English  issued  a  few  years  ago*  The  dainty  format  of 
the  volumes  is  appreciated  by  teachers  and 
pupils  alike,  and  the  series  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  edited  by  Sir  A*  T*  Quiller- 
Couch,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Cambridge  University,  Apart  from  standard 
works  drawn  from  the  great  storehouse  of 
English  literature,  there  are  many  copyright 
books  by  modern  authors,  notable  among 
such  being  Thomas  Hardy,  Joseph  Conrad, 
W*  H*  Hudson,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Hugh 
Walpole,  and  C*  G*  D.  Roberts,  author  of 
those  unique  Canadian  animal  stories ♦ 

On  the  subject  of  modern  authors,  too, 
mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  the  Way- 
farers' Library,  started  in  1912,  apocketable 
series  of  over  one  hundred  volumes  of  fiction, 
essays,  and  so  forth,  by  esteemed  writers  of  to-day.  And 
looking  backwards,  let  us  recall  that  the  first  novel  by  H.  G. 
Wells,  The  Wonderful  Visit,  was  published  by  Dents,  as  were 
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Maurice  Hewlett's  early  books, 
The  Masque  of  Dead  Florentines 
and  Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany. 

The  names  of  Joseph  Conrad 
and  W*  H*  Hudson  are,  of 
course,  inseparable  from  the 
present-day  house  of  Dent* 
Not  only  have  many  of  their 
writings  been  first  issued  by 
Dents,  but  editions  of  their 
complete  works  are  published 
from  Aldine  House  ♦  These  two 
intensely  individual  authors  are 
surely  as  likely  to  achieve  im- 
mortality as  any  other  writers  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  the  last  years  of  J*  M*  Dent  were  the  happier  for 
their  friendship  and  for  having  taken  part  in  bringing 
their  work  before  a  greater  public* 

The  Chief — as  the  founder  of  J*  M*  Dent  &  Sons 
Ltd.  was,  and  still  is,  known — 
died  on  the  ninth  of  May  1926, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six*  The 
general  strike  was  in  progress 
in  England  at  the  time,  and 
the  Temple  Press  was  stilled* 
When  he  was  buried  four  days 
later,  some  of  his  employees 
stood  at  the  graveside,  and 
among  them  were  many  Letch- 
worth  workers  then  on  strike* 
The  news  of  his  death  was 
broadcast  by  wireless  and  noted 
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in  the  little  typewritten  news-sheets  issued  instead  of 
newspapers  during  the  emergency*  Many  accounts  of 
his  life  and  work  appeared  in  the  Press  later*  One  writer 
said  that  he  was  a  Napoleon  of  Books,  and  while  the 
Napoleonic  simile  might  have  raised  a  doubting  smile  in 
one  who  hated  war  and  suffered  the  loss  of  two  sons  by 
it,  in  the  sense  of  the  French  phrase,  "With  twenty-six 
soldiers  of  lead  I  have  conquered  the  world/'  he  would 
probably  have  been  humbly  grateful  to  accept  it. 

His  place  as  head  of  the  firm  and  Chairman  of  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons  Ltd.  has  been  taken  by  his  son,  Hugh 
Railton  Dent,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  firm  since  its 
beginning,  for  many  years  as  Managing  Director.  There 
could  be  no  surer  promise  that  the  traditions  of  the  house 
of  Dent  will  be  upheld;  that,  though  makers  of  books 
without  end,  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  nothing  un- 
worthy in  matter  or  manner  shall  bear  their  name. 
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